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VIII. — On the Wild Tribes of the Interior of the Malay Peninsula. 

By the Pere Botjrien. 

{Bead May 5, 1863). 

The Mantras and Jacoons have been formed out of the scattered 
aboriginal tribes of those primitive races who, in the penin- 
sula as well as all over Malasia, were gradually forced back into 
the interior, ever since the twelfth century, in proportion as 
the Malays founded their settlements on the seaboard. These 
tribes wander since that period in the valleys, on the tops of the 
mountains, and wherever solitude reigns. They are known under 
different names: those to the north of the peninsula, in the Bir- 
mese and Siamese dominions, are called Karians; towards Kedah, 
Perak, and Salangor, Semangs ; from Salangor up to Mount 
Ophir, Mantras. The Jacoons are stationed between Mount 
Ophir and the meridian of the peninsula. The Sabimbangs, 
the MooJca Koonings, and the Biduandas, dwell near Cape 
Romania, towards the source of the river of Johore. 

The terms generally applied to these savages by the Malays 
are Orang Bdnila, literally men of the land, and signifying abori- 
gines ; Orang-utan, men of the forest, or wild men ; and Orang 
Bukit, men of the mountains. 

The different natives of the peninsula appear to have allied 
themselves to the tawny races of the sea. The Mantras and the 
Jacoons have generally hair frizzled, but not woolly, the lips 
thick, the complexion approaching to black, the mouth very large 
and the nose wide, the figure round and well proportioned, the 
members slim. They are generally smaller than the Malays, and 
carry in their features an imprint of sweetness, simplicity, and 
timidity, which at once prepossesses you in their favour : like the 
Negroes, they emit a very strong odour. The number of the 
savages in the peninsula can scarcely be estimated even approxi- 
mately ; for we can hardly trust the opinions which the Malays 
and savages themselves give. My own opinion is, that the num- 
ber of savages in the peninsular is perhaps from 8,000 to 10,000. 
The number of Mantras does not appear to me to exceed 2,000, 
yet this is one of the most numerous tribes. This figure, 
however small, cannot fail to be diminished if other or more 
favourable circumstances do not come to the succour of these 
races. 

The true element of man is society. The life of the savage, to 
which some philosophers have wished to bring back mankind, and 
the age of gold so boasted by the poets, are, in reality, nothing 
but a condition of misery, imbecility, and stupidity. 

The Mantra tribe being the first called to the knowledge of the 
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gospel, I will more especially speak of them. It is the one of all 
others that I have studied with the most care — the only one, or 
nearly the only one, I have interrogated regarding their beliefs 
and their traditions. Let us speak, then, in the first place, of the 
origin of these savages, and let us hear what they themselves tell 
us regarding it. The origin of the savages of the Malay peninsula, 
like that of nearly all other people which is not based upon the 
writings of the Bible, loses itself in the night of time. 

Here, nothing ; no monument, no history, no ancient tradition 
exists to guide the inquirer in his search for the cradle of these 
people. The only guides of any value which remain to indicate 
the origin of this nation, which was perhaps at one time a great 
people, is the comparison of their dialects with those of other 
savage people, an examination of their beliefs, and the study of 
their manners. 

It is an universal fact that the wandering tribes of the 
peninsula consider themselves the first inhabitants of the country, 
and regard the Malays as only strangers and invaders. I remem- 
ber to have heard several savages relate, quite seriously, that they 
were all descended from two white apes — from two "ounka 
puteh." The two ounka puteh, having reared their young ones, 
sent them into the plains, and there they perfected so well, that 
they and their descendants became men ; but others, on the 
contrary, who returned to the mountains, still remained apes. 
M. Demaillet, consul for France and Egypt, says that men have 
descended from fishes ; is it astonishing, then, that my savages 
should say they are descended from two white apes — two ounka 
puteh, the most beautiful species known, and that which ap- 
proaches most close to the human race ? I have however seen 
other savages contradict the former, and say that the ape is 
nothing else than a degenerate man. The author of the Philo- 
sophy of Nature and of the Changes of Natural History makes 
fish the descendants of man. Let us admit it, then, that our 
philosophic savages are, in this particular, quite as wise and logical 
as our pretended philosophers. Among these savages, the most in- 
telligent say that God, having created in heaven one Batin, or chief- 
tain, the first king and father, gave him a companion, and that from 
this king and queen descend all the peninsular tribes ; and that, 
charmed by the beauties of the river of Johore, near Singapore, 
they alighted, and fixed there their residence. The Mantras, who 
admit an origin similar in the main, without specifying the locality 
of the sojourn of their fathers, recount in the following terms the 
history of their establishment in the peninsula. 

In an age gone by, of which they do not even know the century, 
one of their chiefs, the Batin-Alam, the king of the universe, having 
constructed a large and beautiful ship, made sail from Bourn (Con- 
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stantinople). This ship, which sailed with great rapidity, had the 
wonderful property of propelling itself. It anchored, after several 
days voyage, in a small port, since named Malacca. In this ship 
were all the materials necessary for founding a colony. The immi- 
grants were divided into five parties ; one was directed to the foot 
of Johole and Eomboo ; another, ascending the river Linga to its 
source, settled there ; two others, penetrating further into the in- 
terior of the country, fixed themselves one at Klam and the other 
at Jelebou. 

The Batin-Alam established himself on the border of the sea, 
and reserved for himself the sovereign power. The chiefs who 
established themselves in the above mentioned provinces were 
only his vassals. I may remark that the grand Batin, whom I 
visited several years since, still assumes to himself the same rights 
of suzerain. 

The ship of Batin-Alam was not destroyed; it still exists, they 
say, under a mountain of the peninsula.* As long as this chief 
lived, the Mantras remained free possessors of the country. It 
was not till long afterwards that the people, regarded even now 
as anthropophagous by certain historians, came from Sumatra, 
threw themselves into the country, and pushed their conquests a 
considerable way into the interior. The Battaks, such is the 
name of this people, slaughtered and destroyed a great number of 
the Mantras. There was, however, among the Mantras a chief, 
a courageous man, who was fortunate enough to reunite his 
scattered countrymen. In conjunction with them, he constructed 
in great haste a ship, in which he embarked with the remains of 
his people. They made sail for Koum, where they arrived in a few 
days. The Batin Meragalange, that was his name, having safely 
disembarked his people, prepared once more to start for Malacca 
by himself. Alone he was the avenger of his compatriots and the 
liberator of his country. The news of his return to Malacca was 
spread about like lightning ; the Battacks gathered together in 
great numbers once more, as they said, to drive out the enemy ; 
the enemy, however, had become invulnerable — the day of reprisal 
was near. Meragalange threw himself among them, and they 
were never able to arrest him or wound him. Turning, then, to- 
wards his enemies, he said to them, "Even your arms respect my 
person ; tie your arms in bundles, throw them into the air, and if 
they can fly, I will admit myself to be your prisoner for ever ; if, 
on the contrary, your arms obey the laws of nature and fall down 
upon the earth, and if mine only have the privilege of flying, you 
will obey the laws of your conqueror." The challenge was 

* Evidently this is a tradition which has its source in the history of the 
deluge. 
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accepted ; but as soon as Meragalange had put it to the test, his 
arms alone could fly. They flew by themselves, cutting down the 
neighbouring forests, and then returning to the astonished Bat- 
taks, cut them in pieces. All perished, with the exception of 
one only, who, having submitted himself, saved his life. Free 
possessor of the country by the defeat of the Battacks, the Batin 
Meragalange returned to Roum, and came back with his people a 
short time afterwards. These he divided, as Batin Alam had done, 
into five colonies, to each of which he gave chiefs, who were to 
continue his vassals. A long time after the death of Meragalange 
the Battaks again returned to invade the peninsula, and Batin 
Changeibesi, or Claws of Iron, then governing, was completely 
driven back, he and his, into the interior. This second invasion, 
which was the last, brings us, I think, to the period of which I 
spoke at the commencement of this notice. The Mantras, who up 
to this time had practised the religion of Rajah Brahil, then 
knew how to read and to write, as I said when speaking of their 
religion. 

The feeling of modesty, however feeble among the savages of 
the peninsula, and with the Mantras and Jacoons in particular, is 
nevertheless very differently developed than among the people of 
the greater parts of Australasia, who, they say, do not even feel, 
in the heart of the civilisation which increases day by day among 
the colonists, the necessity of any covering whatever. With the 
Mantras there is nothing fixed or determined by usage as to their 
costume ; they cover themselves as best they can, and this I be- 
lieve is the only and necessary rule. In their forests, the men 
always wear a covering round their waist. The children of both 
sexes, until five or six years of age, go almost quite naked, the 
little boys up to seven or eight years. The women always wear 
a sarong, a Malayan garment, which covers the entire body from 
below the knee to above the breast. The holiday garb for the 
men is a bajn, or frock dress, and a coloured handkerchief wrapped 
round the head. The females take considerable care of their 
hair, which they gather up on the top of their head like the 
Malays, then they plait it in the shape of a crown, all around this 
crown they pass pins of gold, or more often of brass; on holidays, 
they place round this crown flowers and young leaves of trees. 
The parents pierce large holes in the ears of the little girls to re- 
ceive gold pendent ear-rings ; if they cannot procure ear-rings, 
they fill these holes by strips of banana leaf rolled up in a spiral 
shape, or more often by a piece of wood carved in a cylindrical 
form. Another ornament of the women is the Malay pinding, a 
large plate of gold of an oval form which, with them, serves as 
a waist-band ; large pieces of gold, very thin, wrought into the 
form of bracelets, complete their toilet, these are called galangs by 
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the Malays. From the neck of the children are suspended neck- 
laces with a mixed collection of monkeys' bones, the teeth of 
bears or tigers, also coins, shells, etc. This necklace is not only 
an ornament, but is also a talisman and antidote against disease. 

These wandering tribes, living almost from day to day, do not 
give themselves, like us, either the time or the trouble to con- 
struct large houses, agreeable, commodious, and substantial. Their 
dwellings scarcely keep out the rain, and are open to every wind, 
most frequently having neither doors nor windows. To form an 
idea of the huts of these savages, and I speak of the best of them, 
figure to yourself nine posts, of which six are shorter than the three 
others by about a third, strongly planted in the earth in three 
rows, the long posts in the centre row ; those posts are united to 
one another at the top by transverse and lateral pieces tied to- 
gether by means of rattans; upon these pieces they place shingles 
to sustain the roof, which is made of leaves ; for the floor, which 
is generally elevated several feet above the earth, they place, after 
the fashion of beams, upon the lateral and transverse pieces of 
wood, some laths, which they cover with the bark of trees ; the 
sides are more or less covered in by leaves or bark. However 
poor may be the huts of the Mantras, those of the Jacoons are 
still more simple ; it is customary with them to perch their domi- 
cile on the trees, at an elevation of twenty-five to thirty-five feet 
from the ground; they are more commonly, however, only twenty 
feet from the earth, and are ascended by means of a ladder ; even 
their dogs accustom themselves to this kind of aerial mansion. 
Those of the tribe who have not a taste for these dwellings 
construct their huts three or four feet from the ground. As 
with the Mantras, the first storey forms the dwelling, and it is 
here that they sleep and eat. At the side is the fire-place, which 
is always lighted to keep away the musquitos which infest the 
forest; on the second storey they keep in security their arms, 
their provisions, and cooking utensils. 

Our savages eat all that falls into their hands, bears, monkeys, 
squirrels, rats, deer, birds, roots, and bulbs, which the earth 
produces in abundance, such as the kaledek, or sweet potatoe ; 
fruits, such as the banana, the sugar-cane which satisfies their 
thirst as well as nourishes them. The maize and rice which they 
cultivate can only support them for four months in the year. To 
cultivate rice on the mountains it is necessary to cut down the 
forest, to burn it, and then to sow, which demands more labour 
than there is required in hunting in the forest, where, perhaps, 
too, they may find fruits or other esculents. The hunt of the 
monkey and the squirrel pleases the savages more than anything 
else, and they give themselves up to it with ardour ; their fatigues 
and labour they count as nothing if they can capture their prey, 
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which they distribute, part to their parents, part to their rela- 
tions, and part to their friends, who come to the feast. If they 
are joined by no one they hasten to cut up their prey, after having 
burnt the hair, to throw the pieces into a frying-pan where it is 
cooked, and when ready each person proceeds to devour silently 
in the shade the portion which he has himself captured. 

Such is the life of these savages. Tf it be incontestibly true 
that the civilised man has, by his intelligence, many advantages 
over the savage, it must also be admitted that the savage has ad- 
vantages in many other respects. The savage can find enough to 
appease his hunger and quench his thirst, where the civilised man 
would exhaust himself in fruitless search, and perish from inani- 
tion. The savage who wanders in the forest, obliged as he may 
be to struggle against cold, hunger, and thirst, employs all his 
time and all the resources of his intelligence, in hunting or fish- 
ing. It is with this object that he bends the tree to the shape of 
a bow, that from the hollow bamboo he makes himself a weapon 
quite as effective as our fire-arms, and by which, armed with a 
poisoned arrow, he arrests in its rapid course the stag which flies 
before him, — and pierces in its flight the bird which seeks a 
refuge in the air above : it is with this light arrow that he kills 
the squirrels and the monkeys, while amusing themselves on the 
summits of the trees. Again, by means of a bamboo, shaped 
like a spear, fixed to the end of a branch bent and tied down like 
a bow, he constructs a trap by which is entangled the imprudent 
animal that eats away the spring or catch and permits the bow 
to resume its natural position. The animal dies, and the savage, 
joyous and triumphant, carries his prey upon his shoulders, 
regains his village, and shares it with his family. 

In a state of civilisation, on the contrary, man gives him- 
self no trouble in the satisfying of his bodily wants, sure of 
finding in the fields which he cultivates, or the flocks which he 
feeds, an abundant supply, and his faculties have time to expand. 
In place of a hut, he builds himself a gorgeous palace ; and, 
not content with the products of his own climate, he goes into 
the countries of strangers, exchanges his merchandise for foreign 
productions, and thus establishes commerce, — the source both of 
good and of evil. With the riches of commerce, and the 
ease which it brings, the civilised man, having nothing further 
to desire for the body, turns his attention to another aim ; he 
begins to cultivate his intelligence, and enlarges the sphere 
of his knowledge, while the savage is occupied in procuring 
for himself his pitiful nourishment. And then by a skill as cer- 
tain as it is beautiful, civilised man begins to fix his thoughts 
upon paper, and to transmit them to his descendants. By this means, 
if guided by religion, he bequeaths to posterity master-pieces of 
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eloquence and of poetry from which each day posterity enjoys a 
pleasure both sweet and pure. 

The principal weapons of the Mantras are the spear, the para,ng 
(a kind of cleaver), the kris (dagger), and the simpitan. The 
last instrument, called tomeang by the savages, is a hollow tube 
five or six feet long, made of two bamboos, one inside of the other. 
The outer bamboo is ornamented with figures, and is generally 
coloured dark at the extremity and white towards the mouth- 
piece Into the bore of the inner bamboo, at the mouth-piece, is 
placed an arrow several inches long, a small piece of wad is then 
placed behind it, and by a strong puff of the breath the arrow is 
sent some fifty or sixty yards. The points of these arrows are 
generally poisoned by means of a juice called hipobatang, got 
from a tree, and which is very fatal. Monkeys, squirrels, and 
birds, die from its effect in two or three minutes ; its effect is 
doubtful upon man. The savages do not give themselves the 
trouble to cut out the piece of skin which may be pricked by the 
arrow, and which has a slightly bluish appearance. 

Gifted with a good disposition, simple and artless, the Mantras 
have a pleasing manner ; they are inoffensive, and their faces at 
once create a confidence in the heart of the European which he 
does not always extend to the Malay. The European, on his 
side, is sure to gain their confidence in a short time if he shows 
himself good, kind, and easy of access, and appears to take an in- 
terest in them. Timid, diffident, and conceited, they are naturally 
not communicative, and appear to ignore the sweets of friendship. 
With them, every individual fives as if there was no other person 
in the world but himself, and takes very little heed of what his 
neighbour, who is often his relation, does. Like most Asiatics, the 
Mantras are indifferent, indolent, lazy, fond of sleep, not very 
brave, and not anxious to improve their condition of life. If they 
know the advantages of a better condition, they have not energy 
enough to take the means to obtain it : hence their miserable con- 
dition on a fertile soil which only demands care to be made 
fruitful. If they have to go in the forest, they change their lazy 
character and become active and brave; alone, with no other 
weapons than a swmpitate, a cleaver, and a dagger, hung to their 
waistband, they penetrate into the depths of the forests, wander- 
ing in solitude, and there spending entire days and nights. At 
other times, with a torch in hand, a man, a woman, or even a child, 
fears not to traverse the lonely forest in order to reach a Malay 
village in search of tobacco or betel. 

The Mantras are naturally peaceable, and the least dispute 
among them occasions them to separate from one another and 
seek other hunting grounds, as they have very little attachment 
to the soil. It is this inconstant humour, fickle and erratic, to- 
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gether with a mixture of fear, timidity, and diffidence, that lies at 
the bottom of their character ; they seem always to think that 
they would be better in any other place than in the one they oc- 
cupy at the time. Like children, their actions seem to be rarely 
guided by reflection, and they almost always act impulsively. 
Liberty seems to be to them a necessity of their very existence, 
and they are most jealous of their independence. Under no control 
in their forests, they rarely listen to advice if their minds are 
made up. 

The Mantras are, as I have said, proud, timid, diffident, suspi- 
cious, — having little confidence in one another ; they are alive 
to reproach, are susceptible and jealous ; they tell no lies as other 
Asiatics, who lie, when they can gain by doing so, without them- 
selves considering it as any sin at all. 

The Mantras are of a joyful disposition. There are two periods 
in the year, during which they lay aside all work and abandon 
themselves to their favourite games and pastimes : these are in 
August after they have sown the rice, and in January when they 
have reaped it. 

It is during these two months that they are gayest ; each family 
gives a festival after having gathered the rice, at which not only 
the men, women, and children take part, but also their favourite 
monkeys and dogs. To do nothing, to eat well, and to sleep well, 
are the greatest happiness to which these people asjjire. On these 
days of rejoicing, two men, armed with long swords of wood, 
engage in mock fight ; advance, retire, thrust, guard, and make 
ludicrous gestures and contortions. At other times they simulate 
a hunt of monkeys. The principal games are those of piroquet and 
ragu, — the latter something like our game of foot-ball. The month 
of January, which is also a season of gaiety and amusement, is the 
one in which they give themselves over to the enjoyment of music. 
At that season, the wind blows very strong, and the Mantras 
place on the tops of the highest trees in the forests long bamboos 
with holes of different size between the knots, and the wind 
passing through these holes, produces musical sounds of various 
tone, the stronger the wind blows and the longer the bamboo, 
the louder is the music. At other times they make a kind of fife, 
with small pipes of bamboo, which they also place on the tops of 
the trees, in the style of a weather cock. The sounds produced 
by these instruments, heard far away, create in the soul of the 
lonely traveller something mournful, at the same time that they 
make him hope to reach, in the neighbourhood, a house where he 
can quench his thirst and rest his weary limbs. Others make from 
the young bamboo a sort of flute, little different from our own, 
from which they draw sounds gay and joyous or tender and 
plaintive. The favourite instrument among the women is a sort 
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of guitar called manti — in practised hands it gives forth sweet 
and varied music. The violin, or, as the Mantras, after the Portu- 
guese, call it, biola, produces a music which is not displeasing. 
The Mantras, like almost all other savages, are given to strong 
drinks, and not unfrequently imbibe more than they can com- 
fortably stand. A good many of them have learned to smoke 
opium from the Malays or Chinese — but very few of them are 
professional smokers, and they generally give it up before mar- 
riage. However poor, the Mantras are great gamblers ; their 
women abandon themselves to it with passion, and several of 
them have contracted debts of a considerable amount in propor- 
tion to their means. 

Certain writers, from not having carefully studied these savage 
tribes whose customs they have desired to describe, picture 
them to us as having preserved their primitive innocence intact ; 
and there are even those who state that they have never remarked, 
among the tribes which they have visited, any indication of sin. 
I am sure that a more intimate study of their customs, and a 
better knowledge of their language, would have proved to them 
how necessary even for their physical welfare was the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. If I had been hurried into writing an ac- 
count of the Mantras, I should probably have passed upon them 
a judgment similar to that which other writers have passed upon 
other savage tribes. A longer sojourn, however, among these 
erratic tribes, has taught me that from among carnal sins they 
only exclude one, viz., rape. Divorce is usual among them, and 
allowed by law ; they frequently marry without previously know- 
ing one another, and live together without loving. Is it then 
astonishing that they part without regret, and that divorce is 
frequent among them ? It is nothing rare to meet individuals 
who have married forty or fifty different times. According to 
their customs, divorce, to be legitimate, must be by the consent 
of both parties ; if the divorce is provoked by the husband he is 
bound by usage to return the woman to the hands of her family, 
and to pay an idemnity to her nearest relations : then he goes 
away for a time, at the end of which he returns to seek her, lives 
with her again as if nothing had happened, and then he quits her 
for good, telling her she is free to contract a new marriage. 

Having more wives than one at a time is prohibited, and very 
few act contrary to this law. Let us say something now as to 
the customary ceremonies at the births, marriages, and deaths of 
these people. The children of the Mantras are delivered and cared 
for in the usual manner ; a few days after birth, the head of the 
child is shaved; — it is not the object of any superstition that 
the child should be able to distinguish its father and mother. If 
the child is ill, they rub it with lime and kunit, turmarick. As 
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to the mother, she remains in the house several days after her 
confinement. When she is strong enough to resume the ordinary- 
occupations of the household, she must first purify herself by 
bathing, and by doing so, she acquires the right to re-appear. 

The most remarkable period in the life of a savage, is marriage, 
which cannot be contracted within the fortieth degree of relation- 
ship. The day of the nuptials arrives, and the guests meet in the 
appointed place. When all are assembled, and all ready, the 
bride and bridegroom are led by one of the old men of the tribe, 
towards a circle more or less great, according to the presumed 
strength of the intended pair ; the girl runs round first, and the 
young man pursues a short distance behind; if he succeed in 
reaching her and retaining her, she becomes his wife ; if not, he 
loses all claim to her. At other times, a larger field is appointed 
for the trial, and they pursue one another in the forest. The 
race, according to the words of the chronicle, "Is not to the swift 
nor the battle to the strong", but to the young man who has 
had the good fortune to please the intended bride. 

Chance has destined me, in the course of my travels through 
the peninsula, to be present at several Mantras marriages, and I 
will give an exact description of what I have seen. The bride, 
who was clothed by her companions in her finest attire, was con- 
ducted to the centre of the assembly, where she took her place 
close to her future husband, who, bowing, saluted each member 
of the assembly, shaking hands with each in turn. According to 
custom the three chiefs made speeches upon the obligations of 
matrimony — and did not forget to tell, that in return for the sub- 
mission that the wife owes to the husband, the husband should be 
punctual day by day to supply her with betel to eat and tobacco 
to smoke. The Juru Crack (one of the three chiefs) who con- 
ducted the marriage, demanded the guarantees of their union 
which was about to be completed ; the bride and bridegroom 
having not the wherewithal to satisfy the demand, they addressed 
themselves to me, and I gave them two handkerchiefs, which were 
thankfully accepted. A plate containing small packages of rice 
wrapped up in banana leaves having been presented, the husband 
offered one to his future wife, who shewed herself eager to accept 
it, and ate it ; she then in her turn gave some to her husband, 
and they afterwards both assisted in distributing them to the 
other members of the assemblage. The Juru Crack having re- 
ceived from the husband a ring, returned it to him, and he then 
placed it on the finger of the left hand of his future wife. The 
Bride having also received a ring from the Peru Crack, placed it 
upon the finger of the right hand of her husband : the marriage 
was then completed, and copious plates full of rice with vege- 
tables having been served round, all set to work to satisfy their 

G 
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appetite. I remarked that the bride and bridegroom ate from 
one dish. 

At the death of a savage, the body is enveloped in a white 
sheet, and bathed for the first time : it remains in this condition 
till the friends of the deceased have time to arrive, when it is 
bathed again, and then carried by two friends to the grave. The 
other friends and relations either follow or go in advance of the 
cortege. Arrived at the place of burial, the deceased is deposited 
in a tomb dug in a lonely place, sometimes in a reclining position, 
sometimes standing, and sometimes sitting. If it is a child, in 
the two last positions and with the face to the east, and if an 
adult, the face to the west. At the side of the deceased is 
placed a spear and a parang, and generally some rice, some 
dishes, and some old clothes. Near to the tomb are often planted 
flowers and fruit trees, and this they say is the ancient custom of 
their fore-fathers. At the foot of the tomb a fire is burnt for 
three days, after which no more visits are paid to it. The Man- 
tras do not wear any sign of mourning, and deaths are rarely 
wept over. The house of the deceased is abandoned by the sur- 
vivors, and generally the entire village emigrates. The day of 
the death of a savage is generally one of sorrow. 

Led into error by the sayings of the Mantras themselves, and 
of other persons, I had thought that this people might be of the 
number of those who, some travellers say, live without the know- 
ledge of a God ; this, however, appeared to me incredible. Though 
men, I thought, might not have made for themselves a code of 
religion to be accepted by the nation and to express their belief 
in ceremonies and sacred forms, still it did not follow that they 
had no idea or no appreciation of a Divinity — no feeling which, 
from time to time, should draw their souls towards the great 
creative principle. A better knowledge of their language, and 
a longer sojourn in their forests, proved to me that I had not 
wrongly conjectured. I was agreeably surprised that not only 
had they an idea of a Divinity, but that, at the moment when a 
man passes from this life to eternity, they invoked God, and 
what surprised me still more, called upon our Lord Jesus Christ. 
It is the custom among those Mantras most versed in ancient 
tradition, to address God and Christ as a near friend in misfor- 
tune, in these words : " Lord God, Lord Jesus ! if it is your wish 
that he lives, have pity on him." From that moment, all super- 
stition ceases ; and when the disease has approached the fatal 
hour, the same person, addressing himself to the angel, says, "Oh ! 
thou, who art the angel of my father and my grandfather, pro- 
tect my friend from the evil spirit, and conduct him to heaven." 

The Mantras have neither temples, altars, priests, nor idols, 
nor any other outward indication of religion or worship ; but it 
appears that at a far distant period they were in the habit of 
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praying, as I have shewn in speaking of their settlement in the 
peninsula. Such at least is the tradition of all those to whom I 
have spoken on the subject. Their religious books, which have 
long since been lost, appear to have been in all particulars ac- 
cording to the religion of Eajah Brahil (still called with the 
Malays Nabi Isa, Tuan Isa, the Lord Jesus. According to 
some, these books were lost under the reign of Meragalange ; 
at least, most agree that they were in existence in the time 
of Changei-besi : this, however, is only a tradition, as at that 
time no one was able to read. The only monument which 
then remained was the skin of a biawah (a large kind of 
lizard), on which there were characters written, but which no 
one could understand. It was the Batin Changei-besi who de- 
stroyed this skin and thereby annihilated the worship of Bajah 
Brahil, alleging as an excuse that that religion had become 
incompatible with their kind of life. According to others, Changei- 
besi respected this monument, which was destroyed after his 
time by a dog. The possibility of the identity of their religion 
with that of Jesus Christ, however extraordinary it may at first 
appear, is nevertheless not altogether without foundation ; for it 
is now proved, without a doubt, that the Christian religion had 
been introduced into China in the seventh century. It is further 
proved that towards the thirteenth century, during nearly a hun- 
dred years, there existed a mutual exchange of ambassadors and 
treaties between Borne and Pekin. It is not, therefore, impossible 
that the savages, climbing over the mountains of the peninsula, 
had obtained a knowledge of our holy religion from the mis- 
sionaries Bome had sent from time to time to the Mongol and 
Tartary princes. One of our young priests, M. Crick, has lately 
related that the savages of Assam regard the cross, which they 
engrave upon their foreheads, as necessary to their ascension to 
heaven. 



IX. — On the Native Tribes visited by Captains Speke and Grant 
in Equatorial Africa. By Captain Grant. 

{Read June 30, 1863). 

I SHALL commence by dividing the country traversed into 
districts marked by obvious physical peculiarities, and in so 
doing will not depart from the division laid down by Captain 
Speke in his present and previous journeys. They consist of — 

1st. The tract from the sea-shore to the hills ; called Uzaramo. 

2nd. The hills and elevated valleys flanking the interior pla- 
teau ; called Usagiira. 
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